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THE AMENITIES OF WAR. 

At the Peace Congress at London in 1890 and again at 
Berne in 1892 an intelligent lady who had lived on the 
border between France and Germany and seen the fearful 
results of the war of 1870-71 expressed, in a manner 
which we have never forgotten, the self-evident truth 
that what are called the amenities of war involve a mon- 
strous contradiction. We say self-evident truth, for 
whoever puts the real deeds of war alongside of what are 
often supposed to be its kindnesses and courtesies and 
looks at them with open mind can not avoid seeing that 
the two are just as contrary to each other as light and 
darkness. Cruelty and kindness have nothing in com- 
mon. War is always cruel, whether its cruelty be that of 
the individual soldier who has become callous and fierce, 
as many soldiers do, or that of the "fighting machine" of 
which he has become a part and which carries him along 
to do its crushing and bloody work in spite of any feelings 
of tenderness and pity that arise in his heart and would 
bid him stop short in his deadly task. There is no 
"amenity" in a flying rifle ball, no kindness in a fierce 
bayonet charge, no tenderness in a screaming shell, no 
pity in a thundering battery. A battalion storming a re- 
doubt has for the time being left behind or trampled 
under foot or smothered away every sentiment of tender- 
ness or pity, and goes straight to its work of death and 
destruction. That is war. Men who justify or excuse 
it never draw their arguments from these deeds. Shun- 
ning them, scrupulously refusing to speak of them, they 
turn to abstract theories of self-defence and the mainte- 
nance of national honor, or they appeal with great show 
of moral sentiment to the so-called "amenities of war- 
fare," in order to make it seem a goodly thing. 

Even Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, 
who has perhaps seen more of the awful havoc of the bat- 
tlefield than any other living man, and is thoroughly ac- 



quainted "with these "amenities," frankly confesses in 
his latest utterance (Scribner's, June, 1894), that "as a 
matter of hard fact they are in principle nothing other 
than a contradiction in terms." "The abstract theory of 
the 'amenities' is nothing other thun preposterous. You 
strain every effort to reduce your adversary to impotence. 
He falls wounded, whereupon, should he come into your 
hands, you promptly devote all your exertions to saving 
his life and restoring him to health and vigor in order 
that he may go home and swell the ranks of your 
enemy." 

This is the position which every thoughtful and con- 
sistent man must take on the subject. If war is right, 
that is, if the bullet and the bayonet and the "strata- 
gems" of the battlefield be legitimate means of over- 
coming an enemy, if the bombardment of cities and the 
starving of their garrisons into submission be morally 
lawful, then no conceivable reason can be given why 
wounded men should not be bayonetted to death on the 
battlefield or prisoners of war shot or starved to death, so 
long as the enemy is still unconquered. War takes no 
account of the individual but only of the enemy as a 
whole, and according to its principles, strictly carried 
out, any means of reducing him quickly to submission is 
not only permissible but imperatively required. We are 
glad for the sake of humanity that the contradiction ex- 
ists, that the cruel arbitrament of the sword does not 
always go to its logical limits, that the "amenities" are 
becoming more and more frequent. 

War however has not in itself become more civilized or 
more Christian. What remains of it is the same cruel 
and merciless thing that it was in olden times. But 
native human kindness and Christian civilization have 
cut off some of its appendages. That is the meaning of 
the "amenities," which ought never to be called "the 
amenities of war." War and the spirit out of which it 
springs do not create, never did create, a single one of 
them. They exist in spite of the cruel system with which 
they are often found associated. They are the expres- 
sion of the kindly instincts which the Creator has placed 
in the constitution of all men, which it is nearly impos- 
sible wholly to eradicate. Even in the darkest and 
bloodiest periods of history, and in the lives of the most 
heartless conquerors some remnants of these kindly 
tendencies have been found. Sometimes when men have 
been giving themselves to the most inhuman butcheries, 
their natures have suddenly reacted for a moment and 
manifested themselves in the most beautiful deeds of 
kindness, which, if rightly viewed, instead of making 
war seem more humane can only make it appear the more 
hideous and beastly. The same spirit of brotherhood 
which, still surviving, makes men crawl out of opposing 
rifle-pits to chat together and exchange courtesies before 
proceeding to shoot each other to death, which causes 
pickets to spare pickets of the enemy, which leads a 
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general to save a single man out of a bleeding mass 
which his cannon has shattered beyond recognition, the 
increasingly humane and Christian feeling which forces 
an army to care for the wounded on the other side and 
to treat decently its prisoners will some day make it as 
impossible to shoot men down in the first instance as it 
now is to stab them to death after they are wounded. 

The "amenities" are a tribute to the ineradicable kind- 
ness of human nature, not to war ; and this elemental 
spirit of kindness, under the liberating and sustaining 
power of Christian principle, is some day to become en- 
throned in all hearts so that the "amenities" will become 
universal and continuous, instead of being spasmodic 
and exceptional, and killing and maiming will entirely 
cease. Whoever has seen this truth must in conscience 
become at once and forever the brother of all men and 
the opposer of all war. 



ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 

The assassination of the President of the French re- 
public at Lyons on June 24th, by an Italian anarchist, 
Cesare Giovanni Santo, has cast a gloom over the whole 
civilized world. Coming so soon after the attempt on the 
life of Premier Crispi of Italy it has caused many to sup- 
pose the existence of a widespread plot to assassinate 
prominent men all over Europe. But this is probably not 
the case. These attempts to take away the lives of men 
in high positions are to be accounted for, most satisfac- 
torily, by the extreme personal wickedness and unmiti- 
gated lawlessness of individuals who have gone mad with 
iniquity, urged on by the general talk in anarchist circles. 
They take advantage of the growing liberty and the de- 
creasing repression of the time, to reek their spite and 
envy upon those who stand for law and order and who 
represent the thrift and industry which enable men to live 
in comfort and happiness. How much they are actuated 
by the spirit of revenge for the punishment of their un- 
godly colleagues it is impossible to determine. There is 
little room to doubt that the guillotining and hanging of 
anarchists exasperate others to greater deeds of violence, 
and that other methods of punishment more in harmony 
with the increasingly humane spirit of the age would be 
more effectively repressive than these. 

President Carnot was much loved by the French people 
and highly respected abroad. He had presided over his 
country during a period of much agitation and considera- 
ble political uncertainty and in times of crisis he proved 
himself for the most part a wise and steady director. 
The whole French nation is stricken with sorrow and 
foreign sympathy with them is deep and sincere, especially 
so in the United States where we have in the last thirty 
years lost two of our noblest Presidents by the hand of 
the assassin. The fact that his murderer was an Italian 
ought not to produce any complications between France 



and Italy. It could hardly have led to serious misunder- 
standing, even if a French mob had lynched Santo on 
the spot as seemed imminent for a few moments. Much 
less can such results follow, after the protection of the 
life of the assassin by French officers of the law. The 
Italian people all over the peninsula, except the anarchists, 
will hasten to condemn with all their heart the abominable 
crime, and we shall expect to see all the better elements 
of the two countries brought into greater mutual sympa- 
thy and friendliness in their common detestation of the 
heartless deed. If this result shall follow, it will be at 
least one sun-ray of relief cast on the otherwise totally 
black and heart-chilling event. 

There is no reason to fear that the stability of the 
French republic to which Mr. Carnot contributed so much 
will be affected by his death. The people are too deeply 
in love with their present form of government to think of 
allowing any emergency like this to cause them to take 
any backward steps. Great as is the loss to the nation 
occasioned by the death of him who had been for nearly 
seven years its Chief Magistrate, some other capable 
man will speedily be found to take the leadership and the 
interests of the country will not suffer permanent injury. 

The expressions of sympathy and grief which have 
been sent to Lyons from all over the civilized world have 
been truly remarkable and are an unmistakable evidence 
of the deepening international love and unity now begin- 
ning to prevail. In this general expression of sorrow and 
respect we most heartily join, and add our sincerest wish 
and prayer that the great calamity may be overruled by 
the Divine Providence so as to promote the highest good 
and truest greatness of the republic of France. 



JUBILEE OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Jubilee of the Young Men's Christian Association 
which took place in London the first days of June ought 
to be reckoned one of the chief events of this year. 
This Association interests us not chiefly because it is one 
of the many powerful agencies which are working out in 
a very efficient way the brotherhood of humanity and the 
peace of the world, though under this aspect of its work 
we may speak of it in the highest terms of commendation. 
It is a noble thing to see the Christian young men of the 
nations binding themselves together in tens of thousands 
into a great international union, which can not fail to 
contribute much to the unity, moral and spiritual, and 
hence to the general unity of the peoples of the world. 
But the Y. M. C. A. exists primarily for the salvation 
and Christian training of young men through young men 
themselves. It does its work in an earnest, straightfor- 
ward but wholly unconventional manner, which enables 
it to win its way very effectively to the hearts of those 
whom it seeks to reach. One of the most admirable 



